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Nationalist Writers and Struggle 
for Freedom 


Ry A. C. Bhatia, M. A. 


Isn’t it strange that we have not attached so much importance to 
the contributions of our literatures to the Freedom Struggle as we have 
done in the case of the speeches and occasional statements of our politi- 
cal leaders? ([t is true that in the political field the work of our leaders 
can never be forgotten but it is equally true that we can also never forget 
the contributions of our greater wrilers who, against heavy odds, light- 
ed and kept the lamp of freedom burning. The character of our literature 
at times was not only homogenous but also revolutionary. In the early 
period of our struggle the national movement expressed itself in litera- 
ture in different ways. Our notable writers confined themselves to 
addresses and replies to attacks made on the country by the foreigners. 
This trend was followed by production of novels, poems, poetry and 
drama which were openly hostile to the British. The anger, disgust, 
and frustration of our countrymen were interpreted to the chagrin of 
the foreigners. This phase entered a new era when a countrywide 
demand was made for the re-writing of Indian history and re-examina- 
tion of Indian art. The Press played a conspicuous part in exposing the 
foreign ruler and in bringing the mass of people and the literatures 
nearer together. The titanic struggle for survival did not throw the 
writers orthe Press off its rails. There was “positive realism’ leading 
to an understanding and interpretation of the aspirations of the people. 


The Indian literature as a whole took on a definite identity of its own. 


The period between 1906 and 1919 when the first World War started 
was the period of cautious elders. However we owe to many of our 
patriarchs for inspiration and revival of nationalism. Though the Cong- 
ress represented then the aristocracy of intellect and there was faith in 
the instinctive love of justice and fairplay of Britain, vet the writers 


were.sometimes completely swayed by the currents and cross-currents of 


polities. The heart of India was sound. 
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Bengal gave the lead in producing early revolutionary literature. 
Political consciousness had risen among the educated classes. Ram 
Mohan Roy’s earliest works gave a cause to the youth of the country 
to strike hard. In the closing period of his life he chose to visit England. 
Expression for liberty was so great that when he reached the Cape of 
Good Hope, he insisted on his being carried to a French vessel where 
he could see the flag of liberty flying, so that-he might be able to do 
homage to that flag. His countrymen even today remember the words 
he uttered at that time “Glory, Glory, Glory to the flag”. A Press Ordi- 
nance had by that time, been passed but Ram Mohan Roy fought against 
it tooth and nail in the court. 


Keshab Chandra Sen on whose shoulders fell the mantle of Ram 
Mohan Roy, spread the gospel of the Brahm» Samaj for and wide and 
tried to give a stimulus to a socio-political movement. M.G. Ranade 
assumed the leadership of this movement later on and gave it a new 
turn. One feature of this movement was that the people in the freedom 
struggle had begun to have disregard for the past. A spirit of ‘revolt 
against the time-honoured and traditional beliefs of the country had 
arisen. This greatly enhanced the political prestige of India. 


The Congress had come into the field and was trying to mobilise all 
impulsesand revolts. It, however, went slow, as it was pledged to 
“the attainment of Swaraj by all peaceful and legitimate means”. 


But Bengal did not stop there. The “Nildarpan” belonging to this 
period was a protest by its leading dramatists against the ill-treatment 
meted out to the Indigo planters and asserted afresh our demand to be 
free and equal in matters of political rights. The subsequent events—the 
partition of Bengal and the terrorist agitation—gave birth to political 
literature. It spread to the remotest corners of the country and engulfed 
the youth, stirring them to their depths. The first manifestation of it came 
in the famous saying “Janani Janma Bhumischa Swargadapi Gariyasi”’ — 
mother and mother country are superior to heaven. It led to cultural 
renaissance and uprecedented national upheaval. Bankim Chandra in 
the “Anand Math” idealised the country as a mother. After Ram 
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Mohan Roy, Akshay Kumar Dutt and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Bankim Chandra appeared in the literary firmament of Bengal as a 
dazzling luminary. His books to this day stand as a monument to 
mature political thought and can never be forgotten. This is specially 
true of the best and gratest of his novels, ‘“Kapal Kundala,” “Chandra 
Shekhar,” “Ananda Math,” “Devi Chaudhurani” and “Sita Ram”. His 
fame, however, rests on the Vand2 Mataram song which appeared in the 
“Anand Math”. The story is based on a slight historical foundation, 
the rebelion of a sect of Hindu monks against the Mohammedans’ power 
in Bengal. From Bengal the song and the words passed on to the 
youth all over India as a living unifying force, the rallying call of 
nationalism. The song embodies an assurance of the strength and vic- 
tory of the forces of nationalism over the forces of evil, but there is no 
note of exaltation and defiance usually so characteristic of such composi- 
tions. From the first word to the last the songis a hymn of adoration 
and an offering of love and reverence. It is a song of devotion, the 
prayer of the devotee, who worships the image of the Mother. This song 
exalts patriotism as a religion. 


In a country like India, a land of diverse people and many tongues, 
the genius of Bankim created a common bond of nationhood with the 
Vande Mataram song. Who will forget the words ? 


“Obeisance to thee, Mother ! 

Sweet is thy water, sweet are thy fruits, cool is the sandal-scented 
breeze from the South, , 

Green are thy cornfields, Mother ! 

Gladdened are thy nights by the white moon light, 

Decked art thou by the trees with flowers in bloom, 

Sweet-smiling, sweet-spoken, 

Bestower of happiness and boons, Mother ! 

Terrible with the shouts rising from seventy million throats. 

Twice seventy million hands armed with edged swords. 

Why do they call thee feeble, Mother ! 

Possessed of mightly strength Saviour, I bow to thee ! 
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Vanquisher of the eneiny, Mother ! 


art knowledge, the faith art thou, 

Vhou art the heari, the core thou, 

Thou art the life in the hody, 

Thou art the strength in the arm, 

The devotion in the heart. 

Thy image we build in temple after temple ! 

After the partition of Bengal political consciousness grew fast In 
India. The philosopy of nationalism adumberated by Sri Aurobindo 


pecame a pk . for terrorism. 


Rabindra Nath Tagore, the well-known author of Jana Gana Mana, 
had by this time appeared on the scene. He actively participated in 
politics and inspired the fighters for freedom by bis patriotic songs which 
were Collected Jater on in “Naivedya” (the offering’. One of his most 
important navels “Gora”? emphasised that nationalism must ulimately 
verge on internationalism. According to Prof. Lesny his patriotism 
desired not only the freedom for his nation but also liberation from the 
bond of idleness and cowardice, of ignorance and selfishness, of super- 
stiilon and retrogression, shallow observance cf the letter rather than 


he spirit andthe unjustified supremacy of one class over the other. 


In his novel “The Home and World” wecan discoverthe lofty ideal 
which inspired the writers that followed him. This novel created, if 
only for its historical interest, the best picture of Bengal’s political awa- 
kening at that time. Its human interest and literary merit, though 
never duly recognised, should keep it alive more surely. One passage 


where Nikhiles’s mind travels back in reminiscence to all that his 
brother’s wife had been to him is a wistful turning back of memory to 
Ravindra Nath’s own loss in early manhood and the kindness of a sister- 
in-law. 

Tne bias of his mind was turning against the West. To him the 
war was a matter of shch appalling horrorthat in it he eould see 
nothing but proof, flaming heaven-high of the seething and bottomless 


iniquity of Western nations. He saw in the war nothing but greed 


and materialsim of the West flaring to well-deserved ruin. 
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“Nationalism” is one of his most valuable and significant books. 
In it he points out that the British Govt. in India was impersonal 
like an engine of torture 

“Exempt itself 

From aught that it inflicts.” 

In 1919 came the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy. Renouncing his 
knighthood he wrote to Lord Chelmsford: “The accounts of the insults 
and sufferings undergone by our brothers in the Punjab have trickled 
through the gagged silence reaching every corner of India, and the 
universal agony of indignation of our people has been ignored by our 
rulers—possibly congratulating themselves for imparting what. they 
imagine as salutary lessons. The very best that I can do for my country 
is to take all consequences upon myself in giving voice to the protest 
of the millions of my countrymen surprised intoadumb anguish of 
terror. The time has come when badges of honour make our shame 
glaring in their incongruous context of humiliation, and I for my part 
wish to stand shorn of all special distinctions by the side of those of my 
countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer a 
degradation not fit for human beings.”’ 


His mind and being were rooted in India. His wisdom will be seen 
ever more clearly as the centuries pass. 


After Tagore, Bengal was represented by Nazrul Islam and Sarat 
Chandra. Amongst its modern writers Netaji Subhas occupies a unique 
position Nazrul Islam is the greatest poetic energy in Bengali literature 
after Satyendra Nath Dutta. Several of his volumes, blazing such titles 
as the “Poison’’. “Flute” and “Flames of Destruction,”’. early earned the 
endearing proscription for sedition. He composed patriotic songs in 
prison where he went on hunger strike from time to time. His heroic 
songs called “Swadeshi Songs” gained currency among the general public. 


To Sarat Chandra, however, Bengal and India are deeply indebted. 
His reputed novel“Pather Dabi” (the Claim of the Road) formulated the 
spirit of revolution among the Indian youth and invoked the wrath of the 
Government of the day. “Pather Dabi” was officially banned, which by 
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itself, was recommendation enough. It was a melo-drama of violent 
action. Sarat’s world was bound up in everyday reality, an altogether 
wordly world, familiar to all. No other Bengali author, not Rabindra Nath 
himself, had Sarat Chandra’s measure of success. Like Dickens he was 


the idol of his people. 
Gujrati and Marathi Literature 


The literatures of other provinces followed the lead given by Bengal. 
To K. M. Munshi Gujrat owes a good deal of literary and political 
renaissance. His trilogy on “Patan” still remains unrivalled as it assert- 


ed thg native greatness of the land of his birth. 


Among the Maharashtrians, Tilak. Gokhale and Kalker will ever 
be remembered for their great contributions. If Gokhale had the remark- 
able knack of saying the hardest things in the gentlest language and 
could depict beautifully the condition of “the starving, shrunken, 
shrivelled-up ryot, toiling and moiling from dawn to dark to earn his 
scanty meal, patient, resigned, forebearing beyond measure, entirely 
voiceless in the Parliament of his rulers and meekly prepared to bear 
whatever burdens God and Man might be pleased to impose upon his 
back’’, Tilak did not hesitate to use a stronger language than that, 
though he empleyed gentle satire now and then. As an uncrowned king 
of Maharashtra, he was responsible for reviving the memory of Shivaji. 
Ever since 1896 he was trying to induce the Congress to show a little 
more grit. “The Aretic Home of the Vedas” and “The Gita Rahasya”’ 
would not have been possibly left as a legacy to the nation but for his 
incarceration. He is one of our patriarchs who passed away after much 
suffering for his country; but he will be remembered for ever for his 
words: “Swaraj is my birth right and I will have it”. To Gandhiji, Tilak 
appeared like the Himalayas—great and lofty—but unapproachable, 
while Gokhale appeared like the Holy Ganges in which he could confident- 
bv take a plunge. While Gokhale was a moderate, Tilak was an extermist 
in literature. Gokhale’s suprem2 concern was with administration and 
its improvement; Tilak’s supreme consideration was the nation and its 
up-building. Gokhale's ideal was love and sacrifice; Tilak’s was service 
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and suffering. Gokhale’s methods sought to win the foreigner ; Tilak's 
was to replace him. Gokhale looked to the classes andthe intelligentsia ; 


Tilak looked to the masses and the millions 


Yet another Maharashtrian dramatist K. P. Khadilkar contributed 
a lot to the growth of nationalist literature. His famous parody in prose, 
“Kichak Badh” in which he exposed the behaviour of one of the Gover- 
nors-General stands out asa great literary work. This was ultimately 
proscribed by the Govt. Yet the light given by him was kept burning 
by the Chiplunkar School. In Orissa Radha Nath and Sri Godavarish 
carried the torch of freedom from place to place. Radha Nath’s “Durbar” 
satarised those who felt honoured in being invited to the Durbars held 
by the Governor. Godavarish spread nationalism through his play 
“Purshottam Dev” and Mukund Dev” in which he asserted the glory of 
the two rulers of Orissa. 


Hindi Literature 


The Congress movement inspired many a Hindi poet. In 1906 
Badri Narain wrote a poem glorifying the heroic past of India. 
Maithilisharan Gupta in his great work “Bharat Bharti’’ praised India’s 
past achievements and predicted its great future. According to Dr. 
Ram Kumar Verma the year 1919 was a great turning point in the 
history of Hindi literature as it took a definite turn towards nationalism. 
Munshi Prem Chand enumerated the principles of Satyagrah and Ahimsa 
in his short stories and novels and interpreted the economic and social 
forces in their true colours. 


Prem Chand occupied a unique position in Urdu fiction too. His 
heart was with the masses. He hada deep-seated faith in their good- 
ness and they were often presented as a foil to the rich who dominated 
and exploited them. Their good impluses triumphed over their 
prejudices. 


His stories are all woven round the questions of the day. They 
deal with man made evils—social and moral muddles, untouchability, 
priestly tyranny, the clash between capital and labour, the position of 
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women, etc. He was much more of a realist in Bazari-Husan than m 
Gosha-i-Afiat. He was rightly described as the father of short story 
in Urdu (as Gogol was in Europe). Propaganda, sentimentalism and 
hetoric completely swayed him. 


[If Maithili Sharan Gupta’s “Sevadesa Sangita” (1925), Sohan Lal 
Dwivedi’s “Khadar ke phool” “Pushap ki Abbilasha”, Jai Shankar's 
“Chandra Gupta Maurya”, Hari Kishen Premi’s “Raksha Bandhan”, 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi’s and Ram Naresh Tripathi’s philosophy 
of action in Hindi literature and Subhadra Kumari Chohan’s “Jhansi 
ki Rani” inspired many a young man,the modern progressive writers 
in Urdu literature did no less. Iqbal started well and wrote powerful 
national poems in Urdu but later on turned a bitter communalist. He 
was a poet, an intellectual and philosopher with affiliation to the old 
feudal order, diverting the mind of Muslim intelligentsia ina separa- 
tist direction. (Pt. Nehru in his “The Discovery of India” p. 417.) 

Punjab’s contribution 


Lala Lajpat Rai represented the Punjab amongst the builders of 
nationalist literature in India. His “Unhappy India”, the “Young 
India”, the “Political Future of India’ and other works stand out as 
great monuments of inspiration to the young men of the country. 
“Young India” was written during the first year of the war. His 
latter works dealt with the bitter andsustained struggle that followed. 
He rightly predicted that “A happy India will make a valuable con- 
tribution to the evolution of a better and more improved humanity. An 
unhappy India will clog the wheels of progress’. (The Political 
Future of India, p. 208). Critics may say that his was not a litera- 
ture as he did not contribute any novels or plays or short stories. 
Yet if the definition of literature can be extended to include those 


who wrote to inspire the generations, Lala ji was one. 
So was Gandhiji and so is Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru today. Sarojini 
Naidu made her contribution through her inspiring’ poetry. 


Gandhiji has left to usthe light that will never fail. He was the 
censcience of the country. He converted his countrymen to his 
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, 
faith and philosophy. He has left behind a non-vivlent India where 
communities can live in harmony and free from exploitation and 
opression—an India brave enough to fight the. world bristling with 
bayonets in its own way India of his dream was “the India where 
the poorest had an effective voice, where there was. no high class 
{ of people, where there was no curse of untouchability, where women 
enjoyed the same rights as men”. His life and his works are the greatest 
monument to him. He was. a beam. of light piercing the darkness 
which engulfed the nationalist India. He removed the scales from 
our eyes like a whirlwind. He was like a .powerful current of fresh 
air that made us stretch ourselves and take deep breaths. (Pt. Nehru). 
He lifted the black pall of fear from people’s shoulders and ushered 
them into the world of truth and reality. Indians felt ashamed after 
reading his writings, to their long submission to an alien rule that 
| had degraded and humiliated them and rose to their feet to submit 
' no longer whatever theconsequences. “Generations to come will 
; scarce believe,’ in the words of Einstein “that such a one as Gandhi 
ever in flesh and blood walked upon this earth.” 


To Nehru we owe. a literature carrying’ the imprees of absolute 
sincerity. Driven into extremism by a boorish ruling class, refusing 
social equality evento men .lik2 himself, he occupies a unique position 
in history as one of our finest writers of. nationalist literature. If 
India matters to us then his works matter very greatly to us. 
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Considerations on a Public Libraries Act 
By Robert L. Hansen ; 


The considerations that I am about to submit are about “legislation 
relating to Libraries’ —they are addressed mainly to delegates of 
countries not yet possessing a satisfactory Library service maintained 
by public funds, and intended for use by the whole of the population. 
My remarks, therefore, will not be new to the delegates of Anglo-saxon 
or S¢andinavian countries; they may be of some value, however, to the 
delegates of countries with few or no libraries at all, who wish to build 
up a service of the type that exists for example in the United States, 
in Canada, in Great Britain and in the Scandinavian countries. At the 
same time, I wish to emphasize the principles which are essential for all 
eountries and which must be embodied in the appropriate Act, even 
though they may already be established in practice by the librarians of 
the country concerned. 


Public library acts are to be found in certain European countries 
and in English-speaking countries outside Europe. The first acts of 
this kind were passed in Great Britain and the United States about the 
middle of the 19th century, but no such acts were passed by non-English- 
speaking countries before the first 30 years of the 20th century. These 
public libraries acts vary considerably. In the English acts, local autho- 
rities are simply authorized to charge a certain rate for the establishment 
and upkeep of a library. The act only establishes the purely legal relations 
between the local government and the libraries. The oldest American 
laws are of a similar nature, but many of the laws in the various Ameri- 
can states, passed in the 20th century, include more detailed provisions 
concerning the object and the administration of the public libraries. 
These American laws served as a model for those which were to be 
adopted later in various European countries. 


I refer to two books on this subject-American Library Laws, com- 
piled by Milton J. Ferguson, A.L.A. 1930, and Arthur R. Hewitt : 
The law relating to public libraries in England & Wales. London 1930. 


*A Lecture delivered at the UNESCO International Summer School 
for Librarians at Manchester. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON A PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT 


None of the existing acts covers all types of libraries that exist in 
any given country. One might argue that it would be in keeping with 
modern social progress to have a body of laws applicable to all public 
libraries in order that co-operation between them might be established 
on a legal basis and that each one might have a well-defined field of 
action. However, owing to the several forms of development of library 
services in various countries and to the age-old traditions of European 
libraries, it would seem more feasible that the libraries acts should only 
cover the modern type of public library or “popular” library, as we say 
in my country, and as they are beginning to say also in France and in 
the United States- ¢. e. libraries intended for use by the general public- 
whilst research and special libraries should be managed according to 
certain administrative regulations adapted to their particular duties. 


On the other hand, with regard to libraries which are open to the 
general public, we would say that there should exist a body of laws 
stipulating the duties and privileges of these libraries and above all, the 
amount of financial backing that they may expect with confidence from 
the authorities which decide on the allocation of funds. Everyone 
remembers the difficult times American libraries had to face during the 
economic crisis of the 1930’s, simply because the state had no obligation 
towards the libraries. It will be remembered also that a great amount 
of discussion took place in the United States andin Great Britain 
concerning the desirability of making state grants to libraries, thereby 
bringing them under state control. 1 refer you to the following short 
manual: State Control & Aid for Libraries 1937 (The Librarians Series 
of Practical Manuals No.7). 

It cannot be doubted that the development of socialization, which is 
characteristic of our age, will also bring about some from of socialization 
of our libraries, turning them either into state libraries, proper or into com- 
bined state and local government libraries. In both cases public authcri- 
ties own and manage these libraries. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to note at what points public library 
laws have to be envisaged. I shallattempt to outline the most important 
of these points : 
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1. Libraries should be compulsory 


Up to now, libraries in almost every country have been built up on 
the basis of independence. From past experience, I think it must be 
said that if any country now wishes to build up a public library service. 
it should not do so on the basis of independence. Progress will be too 
slow this way. A modern democratic society cannot accept the fact 
that certain districts or certain towns do not provide their inhabitants 
with a library simply because private initiative happens to have been 
lacking. All citizons of a country should have, as far as possible, an 
equal opportunity of studying its literature. Therefore it should be 
prescribed by law that every urban district (or other suitable district) 
should maiatain a public library, in the same way as it maintains the 
local elementary schools. 

2. A Public Library is for the use of the entire population 


It should be stipulated that a public library is to serve the entire 
population by putting at its disposal a stock of books fit to maintain 
the general level of public education both academic and material. Persons 
whose interests are purely scientific or too highly specialized, should 
be referred to scientific or special libraries. 

(In this very general survey, I take the liberty of omitting the 
Single Libraries’ (in German “Einheits-bibliotheken”) that cater for 
all tastes, scientific and non-scientific. Such libraries can only be 
found in very large cities). 


3. All Libraries should lend their books to all citizens in the country 


As all the libraries are provided for from public funds, they should 
Co-operate so that these public funds should be used in the most rational 
way possible, to the advantage of all the readers in the country. (Needless 
to say that certain well-defined rules have to be made concerning loans 


between towns). 
4. The books in stock should cover every opinion 


As a consequence of the general provisions of Art. I by which 
libraries are made compulsory, the stock of books held by a library should, 
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cover every opinion 1. e. not only should literary and professional interest 
be taken into account, but also all political and religious opinions; this 
should b2 done however without causing prejudice to any opinion and 
provided it does not openly incite to crime and violence. In a democ- 
ratic society, citizens must have the opportunity of choosing from among 
various existing opinions which they should be given a -chance of 
judging for themselves. On the other hand, it must be the duty of a 
public library to provide its readers with only the best possible books, 
as its object is to educate and to improve the reader’s mind. A library 
should not allow itself to become a distribution centre for “casual” 
literature. Books held by a library should be such, in particular, as to 
inform readers of the life and way of thinking of people of other count- 


ries, in the interest of mutual understanding among people. 


5. The loan of books should be free 


No subscription or other form of payment should be required to 
entitle a reader to borrow books. There must be no economic obstacle 
preventing any reader from increasing his personal knowledge for the 
benefit of society asa whole. Even the smallest subscription can keep 
a readeraway from the library, and it is not in the interests of society 
that this reader shouid be kept away. The social value of a citizen 
increases when his intellectual and material knowledge increases, and so 
it is said solemnly in a long series of acts relating to libraries in various 
American states :— 


“Every library and reading room established under this Act shall be 


forever free for the use of the inhabitants where located.........ccsces eseee” 


6. The following libraries are necessary :— 
Libraries in rural district, Libraries for Children, for the sick, for 
the aged, for satlors and soldters. 


The libraries act should allocate different tasks to different types of 
libraries in order to ensure economic retionalization and specialization in 
the method of working, anda better service to-the different sections 
of the population. 
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It has been understood long ago that people living in rural and 
sparsely-populated districts should be encouraged by the establishment 
of special libraries to augment or replace their own small village libraries. 
Libraries of this nature have been established in anglo-saxon countries 
where they are called “country libraries” and in Scandinavian countries 
where they are called “central libraries’. These libraries receive special 
grants—in different ways. Experience gained in this field proves that 
these libraries are extraordinarily useful. Library laws for a country 
which contemplates organizing a library service, should, therefore, 
encourage from the start the establishment of such libraries and provide 
substantial grants for this purpose. These grants should be based on a 
fixed principal amount plus a minimum grant per inhabitant. 


Law should also render compulsory the establishment of School 
and children’s libraries. Each school should possess a suitable library to 
supplement school education, including recreational reading matter, if 
none of the local public libraries can undertake this service. These 
libraries for young people should be regarded as perhaps even more 
important than libraries for adults. A country not yet possessing a 
public library service should, therefore, organize first of all good libraries 
for children and young people. Once these libraries are established, a 
good library for adults will follow automatically, as soon as these 
children, who have become accustomed to using books, reach the age 
of reason. 

Legislation should also provide for the opening of libraries for 
persons who for some reason are prevented from using pub‘ic libraries. 
It should provide for the establishment of a lending library service in 
rest. houses intended for old people who find it difficult to walk. 
Alsoin hospitals for patients with chronic diseases. It should also 
provide grants for libraries in Sanatoriums and prisons, for libraries for 
sailors and soldiers in barracks or in camps for removed from a public 
library. 


7. The professional training of librarians should be stipulated by law 


[In the pioneering days, public libraries had to accept as librarians 


any interested person who volunteered for the job without payment, or 
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atleast in return for a very modest salary. Qualifications were also 
very modest. However, we shall remember with gratitude the many 
teachers who in the course of years have carried out thistask. Now, 
as our libraries have reached a higher level, it is essential to have a 
professionally trained staff. Incidentally, | am surprised to learn that 
only 17 of the 48 American States require their librarians to pro- 
duce a diploma. 


We may discuss at this point whether a future librarian should 
undergo a university training before his actual professional training as 
a librarian. As the whole matter of training is important, I should 
like to deal with it at some length. 


The result of a university training will be, it is true, that the 
candidate will beolder and will have acquireda knowledge of certain 
methods of study. On the other hand, he will seldom have acquired 
a broader outlook on the current social and _ political conditions of his 
country. Inthe usual way he will not have come into contact either 
with the general public which he will be mainly called on to serve 
throughout his career as a librarian. The university graduate will 
probably be a young man or woman with a specialized knowledge 
of afew subjects, but with an otherwise limited outlook on people and 
life. The university graduate may even look down a little on the non- 
university world. Andeven if I do know of afew university gradua- 
tes who have become excellent librarians in public libraries, I believe I 
must, all the same, recommend that public library staff be trained outside 
the university. Of course the “Baccalaureat’’ (Matriculation or Higher 
School Certificate) should be required as a minimnm standard; but 
after that, [think a course should be taken in a special library school, 
this would take, for example, 4 years and would cover all the relevant 
subjects concerning books and library-management. At the same time 
the student would be under the inspiring influence of good librarian 
instructors, an influence which is so important in the training of a 
future librarian. He would be called on to work (and this is most impor- 


tant) ina real library which allows the student to put into practice 
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his theoretical knowledge and to come into contact with the public 
in its everyday life. In my opinion there is no doubt that staff 
trained in this manner will give better service to the cause of popular 
education than young men (or women), with a purely academic train- 
ing who have simply added to their achievements a theoretical diploma 
of librarianship. 


This does not mean that head librarians of public libraries should 
be satisfied with a lower level of education than that which is expected 
of the academic profession. It must be a different education, we might 
say a more practical one. Those whe seek the higher positions will 
have to add to their training as librarians an extensive study of 


national economy, sociology, public administration ete. 


We end these remarks on the professional training of Librarians 
by the following statement : 


Library Laws Should Stipulate That Librarians Undergo 
a Well-Defined Professional Course Of Training 


This training should be given ina special school, organized for the 
training of librarians who will serve the cause of popular education. 
This library school should be administered or controlled by the 
State. Finally, it should be remembered that the librarian in charge 
of asmall country or town library should also be required by law, 
to have some professional training. The state should see to it that 
courses of instruction are organized for persons who work only as 
part-time librarians. 


8. Salaries of librarians should be determined by law 


So long as the librarian’s job was regarded as a _ sort of 
poineering job, librarians only received very modest salaries—if any 
and until a few years ago, it was very difficult to raise these 
salaries to a reasonable level. Library work should be compared 
with another field of popular education where salaries have been 
standardized. This field is, of course, the primary school. It is 


only right that librarians should receive the sam? salaries as the 
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various grades of primary school teachers and that they should en- 
joy the same professional privileges. The law relating to public 
libraries should stipulate therefore, that public libraries staff be appoin- 
ted in the same way as teachers and administrative staff in primary 
schools. (Needless to add that head librarians of large libraries will be 
appointed in the same way as the heads of other important public 
departments inthe district). It may be wise also to stipulate certain 
salary rates for country and small town librarians. 


9. There must be a State Library Inspectorate 


A central office should be established by law for the supervision of 
all public libraries. This office should not be a department which is a 
more cog in the governmental machine, but an autonomous administra- 
tion, answerable, of course, to the Ministry of Education ; its officers 
should be former librarians, fully conversant with all questions and types 
of work relating to all types of libraries. It should not only’ be a 
controlling body—it should also assess the grants that the State 
should make, and finally it should give advice of all kinds as is the case 
with State Library Commissions in the United States.and the Library 
Directorates in the Scandinavian countries.. This central office may be 
backed by a private committee representing the authorities who make 
the grants and the various organisations working for the development 
of popular education. 


10. State grants 


All that has been said so far presupposes the allocation by the State 
of very substantial grants to public libraries. You are aware however, 
that several countries do not make such grants, e. g. Great Britain and 
France to mention two of the larger European countries. In these 
countries, the state has entrusted local authorities and private initiative 
with the care of public libraries. I should imagine that by now most 
librarians are aware of the fact that the problem cannot be solved satis- 
factorily without state assistance, or in any case not outside very large 
communities. Bills are being drafted in several countries with a view to 
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obtaining state grants for public libraries ( inthe U.S.A., Federal Govrn- 
ment grants). The opponents of this policy declare that the state will de- 
prive libraries of their freedom by giving them grants and by exercising 
as a consequence, a measure of control over them. I do not fear 
this development in democratic countries, and needless to say, it is only 
in such countries that there can be public libraries of the type I have 
mentioned. On the other had, I fear that if no public control is exer- 
cised on the management of public libraries, these libraries may take 
advantage of their freedom to ‘vegetate’ and do nothing, and this state 
of stagnation will please many city councils because it is the least expen- 
sive attitude. Scate control will have a stimulating effect and it will 
support the library authorities when they have claims to make 
against the local authorities. Asan illustration of. this point, I may 
mention the example of Scandinavian countries where the development 
of public libraries has advanced rapidly without any serious opposition 
to state control since those countries passed the libraries acts in the 
first 30 years of this century. The state has b2en welcomed as a consul- 
tant body rather than a “watch committee”’ or a critic. 


The question now is what part of the expense of maintaining a 
public library service should be paid by the state ? I think the principle 
should be one of encouraging individual effort “Help to help ourselves” 
t. e. that the state should give most help where help is most needed. This 
would mean that small rural and urban districts would receive the largest 
grants whilst very large towns would be able to manage with smaller 
grants. But I must emphasize here and now the danger of establishing 
a clear—cut distinction between large and small communities; if large 
libraries find that they are abandoned by the state, they will regard 
themselves as separate bodies, outside the national organisation. They 
will develop a separate viewpoint and will not feel a common bond 
between themselves and the smaller libraries in the country. This would 
weaken the system as a whole, as all libraries should work together 
towards the same goal;this is important for uniform development over 
the whole country, of inter-town loans, professional training and salaries. 


For this reason all libraries should feel that they are treated fairly and 
with reasonable uniformity. 
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It is, of course, very difficult to establish a scale of grants’ suitable 
for all countries. Economic conditions vary too widely from one to the 
other. However, here is the scale which has been in use in the small 
country of Denmark for many years : 


To libraries receiving fixed local grants up to 15,000 Kroner (about 
3,000 dollors), the state provides 80% of the local grants. On the next 
10,000 Kroner (2,000 dollars) the State gives 40% and on any sum in excess 
of this, the State grants 20%, with no upward limit. :This means, in 
practice, that the smallest libraries receive from the State nearly as much 
as they do from local authorities. Medium—sized libraries receive about 
half the amoumt of the local grant, very large libraries between 1/3rd 
and 1/4th, and the largest 1/5th. ‘The averageis about 36%. Because of 
the law level at which this percentage drops to 20, large libraries suffer 
by reason of fluctuation in the value of money. A solution has been 
put forward: namely, to raise to 40% the percentage for all amounts 
over 25,000 kroner (about 5,000 dollars). Let us take for example the 
capital city. The municipality of Copenhagen grants 2 million Kroner 
(400,000 dollars). and receives from the State 400,000 Kroners (80,000 
dollars). According to the suggested solution mentioned above, the 
Municipality would receive a good 800,000 Kroner provided it maintained 
its present grant. 


Needless to add, the state should impose certain conditions on these 
grants. This may be done in two ways; the state may demand that 
the libraries perform certain duties, that they employ staff receiving 
salaries fixed by the state, that the library be open during certain hours 
etc. etc., all of which amounts to a good measure of state interforerce. 
On the other hand, the state may simply demand a minimum grant by 
local authorities (e.g. 1 dollar per inhabitant) before making a grant 
itself, after which the local authority is allowed to use the amount of 
the grants in the best possible way within the terms of certain general 
directives. This method appears most attractive to us and certainly 
deserves a trial before very detailed rules are made. Local ‘needs and the 
example of other progressive libraries will do the rest. 
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For the special libraries already mentioned county libraries, sailors’ 
libraries, sanatoria libraries, mental patients libraries etc.—special grants 
are required. They should be assessed according to the special circum- 
stances which exist for each category. 


We have now reviewed some of the most important arguments 
concerning legislation for public libraries. I believe these arguments 
wonld be applicable in a general debate on the subject anywhere in the 
civilized world. In conelusion, I venture to express the hope that the 
International Federation of Library Associations will be able to consider 
this question and-will try to draw up a model Public-Libraries Act 
which will serve as.a stimulant to all countries which wish to establish 
a library service in the true spirit of democracy. 


READERS’ FORUM 


Education for Librarianship , 
Mr. D.N. Marshall, Librarian, Bombay University Library, Bombay. 


(1) Just as there is the essential difference which is well appreciated 
and acted upon between technicians and technologists, ‘there 
should be the realisation of such difference between a “person 
well-versed in the library technique and one whe besides 
knowing the library technique has the breadth and depth enough 
to be a cultural guide to library users. 


(11) The courses for the two therefore should be distinctly separate 


answering respectively the different requirements cited above, 
and the basis should be as under: 


Certificate Course for Library Diploma Course for Librarians 
Technicians , 
(a) The course should be undertaken by (a) The course should be under- 
professional organisations like the taken by the Universities. 


Library Associations. 


(b) The preliminary qualification for (6) It should be at least an 
admission should be Matriculation. Honours or a Second-Class 
Degree. 
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(c) The course may be part-time in (c) The course should be full 
morning or evening as may enable time and in a well organised 
workers to study at the same time. library. 


(d) The period of training should be (d) It should be one year full- 
part-time one year. time. 


(e) The contents of the course should be (e) There must be an integration 


mainly with reference to the tech- of training in library tech- 
nique of library routine and nique with the vast field of 
practice. learning. : 


(f) Over emphasis on the technique to (f) Harmonious combination of 
strengthenthe mechnical-technical the training in library tech- 
aspects of the profession. nique with the study of 

cultural subjects with an 
emphasis on the academic- 
cultural aspects of the 


profession. 

(g) The subjects of study should be :— (gy) To subjects forthe Certi- 
(t) Classificaiton. ficate Course add _ such 
(11) Cataloguing. subject as 
(141) Library Organisation. (t) Bibliography, Book Selec- 
(tv) Library Administration. tion & Reference Work. 

(tt) Growth of Learning and 
Libraries. 


(ts) Cultural History of India. 
(tv) Outline of Knowledge. 


Mr. G. Hanumantha Rao, Librarian, University Library, Mysore 


I whole— heartedly support you in your efforts to impress upon the 
Universities Commission the necessity of Education for Librarianship. 
Every educationist is now urging that in order to build up a personality 
in the student in Schools and Colleges, the student should be trained to 
think for himself and to acquire information through his own reading. 
The latter is impossible unless the Schools and Colleges have well organi- 
sed Libraries. At present the Libraries of Schools and Colleges are 
manned by persons who have no knowledge of the Library Science and 
have not the right attitude towards their work and the library is not 
playing its legitimate part in the Schools and Colleges. Thousands of 
Schools and Colleges are now in need of trained personnel. 
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In order to meet this demand thousands of youngmen will have to 
be trained as Librarians. Hence it is necessary that a Diploma Course 
for Matriculates and a Bachlor’s course in Librarianship (B. Lib) for 
Graduates should be instituted in all Universities. 


But I should like to point out that it is not desirable to include 
Library Science in the curriculum of studies in Matric, Intermediate 
and B. A. Classes. Courses in Librarianship should be independent and 
they should not be mixed up with general education. Such mixing 
up will be detrimental to General Education as well as Education for 
Librarianship. There should be independent courses in Librarianship, 
for matriculates and graduates. Only those taking librarianship as 
independent courses will be able to play their part as professional men 
like Teachers, Doctorsand Engineers. 


Pt. D. Subrhmanyam, Librarian, Benares Hindu University Library, 
Benares. 


From a perusal of the subjects taught for the Diploma in Library 
Science there is almost uniformity in the subjects Classification, Cata- 
loguing, Organization, the Administration, Bibliography, Reference 
Work and Book Selection. Though the Inter-University Board insis- 
tedon the minimum qualification for admission to the Diploma Course 
is graduation, some of the universities have lapsed from the rules and 
have been admitting others who do not possess the degree. Of All 
the universities it is Madras, Benares and Delhialone that have been 
following the comparatives method of study of Classification, in Dewey 
and Colon which is so essential for a through understanding of such 
a tough subject like that of Classification. The Colon classification 
apart from its being an indigenous one to which we should particular- 
ly bestow our full attention, it possesses a Grammar and commentary 
which elucidates the subject to the full extent. A co-ordination 
of studies is indispensable to maintain uniformity and value of the 
Diploma throughout the whole land. 


The teaching of Library Science on the stereotyped western meth- 
ods would not stimulate sufficient interest in the Indian Student. 
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The integral value of knowledge as ennunciated in different subjects 
should be fostred and elucidated by the Indian philosophical interpre- 
tation of the fundamentals. A subject like Classification is of sucha 
fascinating nature that students will listen to it with rapt attention. 

The present method of an apologetic practical training we are 
affording in the universities for the Diploma in Library Science, 
would not be of any avail. It isa common experience that there is 
much dissatisfaction of Librarians with the products of Library Schools 
as they evince much ignorance of the routine work. Hence it jis 
indispensable that we should insist on the completion of asix months 
apprenticeship though not of a complete year—in a University or 
Public Library before the Diploma is conferred. The authorities of 
the University under whom they are trained should correspond with 
different approved institutions for the apprenticeship (of course with 
an adequate rumuneration for maintenance) and depute the candidates 
to undergo the practical training. A certificate noting the progress of 
the candidate is to be obtained from the Head of the Institution. This 
is an experiment worth trial and it would certainly yeild best results. 


Like every other subject included in the University curriculum 
Library Science is a growing one. A number of University graduates 
with professional library training will be needed throughout the nation 
to provide the library service with adequate leadership and administra- 
tive ability. There is a special need for experts in different subjects of 
knowledge and cataloguers and reference librarians. Library Service is 
developing on all sides and provides good opportunities in Schools, child- 
ren libraries, technical laboratories etc. The Universities should pro- 
vide for research in subjects to facilitate its growth and should insti- 
tute degrees like Ph. D. and D. Litt. The example set by Sir Maurice 
Gwyer in the Delhi University should be followed in future by Uni- 
versities where scope for research will be availabel. 

Special scholarships for professional study are to be awarded by the 
universities and library associations. A good informative literature on 
librarianship as a career would create genuine interest in the profession. 
The federal and provincial public service commissions should include the 
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librarian in the category of accredited professions to promote interest 
in it and should include a Librarian among vocational advisers. 


Mr. V.P. Varma, Librarian, Birla Central Library, Pilani 


Our profession being in its infancy it is futile to soar higher to 
idealism. We must make suggestions which are practicable and which 
are likely to be sympathetically considered. As one sparrow does not 
mean spring, similarly one individual voice, however strong it be, has 
very remote chances of success. 


Coordination of the various library training centres can be effected 
only if we havea universal system of classification and cataloguing to 
work on. Laying stress on one system and ignore the other which has 
a Universal appeal is merely catching the moon. The Dewey has come 
to stay and no sensible man would overhaul his library on any other sys- 
tem, howsoever apt and correct it may be. Hence the foremost things 
for us Indian Librarians to decide is to determine as to what system we 
are to adopt. Once we have decided this we can press our case with a 
united front-with the voice of the profession as a whole. Universities 
Commission must be made to feel the great urgency and importance of 
Library Training in India on regular lines. And this is for you veterans 
in the profession to do. 


K.B. K.M. Assadullah, F.L.A., Formerly Librarian, 
Imperial Library, Calcutta 


At the very outset, I do not subscribe to the idea that Education for 
Librarianship should form part of the curriculum of the Matric or higher 
classes. But, if these students are to be trained at all in this manner, 
they may be trained for routine duties only, and not for work of a tech- 
nical nature. I am for providing altogether separate arrangements for 
training people as librarians, after their graduation, as is being done at 
present. I am not also, for the time being for all these degrees in libra- 
rianship, as is being done in certain centres. The profession, whether 
in India or Pakistan has not reached that height as is supposed to be by 
certain enthusiasts. We want thoroughly trained men to run our 
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libraries for the time being. Graduation anda certain amount. of train- 
ing is enough. To achieve this end, every university should have pro- 


vision for imparting training in librarianship. But, this too may not be 
possible or practicable for some time forall the universities because of 
the dearth of proper talent to work as teachers. I mean that such uni- 
versities as can afford or can manage to have workers may start the 
training centres at once. Others may do the sameas more talent be- 


comes available. 


The standard of training including the duration and the curriculm 
should be uniform everywhere, and for this purpose, the help of the 
Inter University Board shall have to be sought. The duration in the 
case of a Diploma course should not in any case be less than an acade- 
mic year. Special stress should be laid upon practical work, and arrange- 
ments should be made either to give practical training in the university 
library of the university concerned, else in another big library. If ne- 
cessary, students should be encouraged to work in certain big and well 
organised libraries for a couple of months even after finishing their course. 


The scale of pay should be improved to attract really capable per- 
sons to the profession. No one who is nota graduate at least should be 
put in charge of a big library ora university library. Similarly, the 
cataloguers and classifiers should be graduates. Those intended for rout- 
ine duties must be at least Matrics, who must hold a ‘Certificate’ in Library 
Training froma University, after going through a course of training 
lasting for six months only. Others, or graduates getting training for a 
year should be awarded the ‘Diploma.’ No college or university library 
should be put in charge of a teacher or professer. Similarly, no private 
institution or library association should be encouraged to start training 


classes. 
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BIRLA CENTRAL LIBRARY 


By V. P. Varma, M. A., Dip. Lib., Sc., Librarian, Birla Central Library, 
Pilani 


The metamorphosis of a tiny private Pathshala into that of the 
University town of the stature and magnitude of the Birla Vidya Veehar 
is the romantie history of the Birla Education Trust, of which the 
Birla Central Library forms an integral part. Having grown out of a 
small school library it today stands as one of the biggest libraries in 
the Rajasthan. On aceount of the richness of its contents and wide 
range of selection in variuos sections the Birla Central Library has 
become the pivot of the activities and glories of the Birla Education 
Trust. 


Both the Trust and the Library owe their existence to the muni- 
ficence of the Birla family. It is indeed their money and their un- 
flinching faith in the institution of education which has made Pilani, in 
the words of Lady Nye, the wife of British High Commissioner in India, 
‘a paradise in desert’. Miles away from the nearst Railway station 
Pilani truly is a paradise with its gigantic buildings studded with all 
the amenities of life. But the growth of the Trust as also of the Lib- 
rary is a personal tribute to the indefatigable Secretary of the Trust, 
Lt. Comd. S. D. Pande. It is verily his interest, planning and unremit- 
ting endeavours that have been responsible to bring the Trust and 
the Library to its present prestige and stature. 


Scope of Activities. The Library with its rich stock of well nigh 
40,000 volumes serves the public of Pilani in general and the various 
mstitutions run by the Trust in particular. It has set before itself 
the highest ideals and aims at moulding the human mind with a 
view to advancing the community it serves intellectually, socially, spiri- 
tually and culturally. It exists mainly to make three Rs as the 
real foundation of all education. The intelligentsia of the townlet 
draws its inspiration from the Library, while the students find it the 
very haven of their quest for KNOWLEDGE. 


Budget. Knowing as they do the great importance of a Library in 
any educational institution the Trust is much too liberal in allocating 
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the Budget tothe Library. During the last financial year more than 
3,000 volumes were added to the Library at a cost of over Rs. 36,000/-, 
while another sum of about Rs. 8,000/- was spent on journals. To 
spend Rs. 44,000/- or more on books and journals is indeed a fairly 
decent sum for any library in the world. 


Besides this there is the expenditure on binding, furniture, library 
requisites, electricity and salaries of the staff, which takes the budget 
to touch the figure 69,000/- P. A. 


Journals. The library hasa rich collection of about 3,000 bound 
volumes of periodicals and journals and subscribes to over a hundred 
journals annually on scientific, technical and other subjects of general 
interest. In addition it gets regularly about 50 periodicals from Shree 
G. D. Birla. 


Special Collections. Whereas in Europe war spelled ruin to many 
a library it proved a boon in disguise to the Birla Central Library. 
The threat of an attack on Calcutta by the Japanese in 1942 made 
the Birla family to turn over to the Library their rich collection of over 
2,000 volumes comprising some very valuable and rare books and journals 
including a complete set of bound volumes of ‘Capital’. A collection of 
over 2,000 rare and out of print reports is yet another gift of Mr. G. D. 
Birla to the Library. 


The personal library of Mr. N.C. Mehta is another valuable gift 
that the library received through the good offices of its patron Mr. 
G. D. Birla. The collection is indeed very rare and is of immense value 
to the students of History and Arts. 


Pandit Ram Kumar presented to the Library a complete set of 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. It is a rare set and is of great interest to 
the Sanskrit scholars. 

Manuscripts & Rare Books. The library possesses a number of rare 
books but is particularly proud of its collection of Rajasthani manus- 
cripts. Mr. G. D. Birla has set apart a special fund for the acquisition 
of Rajasthani Munscripts and through the efforts of experts the Library 


continues to enrich its collection. 
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Library Hours & Staff. The Library remains open from 8 A. M. 
to6 P.M.and the staff works intwo shifts. Besides the Librarian 
the library has three trained hands, one clerk, 4 Book-lifters, 2 Jani- 
tors and one peon. With the increasing demand in the library service 


a further extension of library hours is being considered seriously. 


New Building. The present building built about a decade back 
has proved much too small for the rapidly growing Library. In-Spite 
of the Library’s having acquired three adjacent rooms we still feel con- 
gested and wanting in spaee. A _ new palatial Library building along 
with the buildings of the Birla Engneering College, Birla Science College 
and Birla Arts and Commerce College, is under construction. The 
building has been planned to accomodate about a million volumes and 
300 readers at atime. It will have a separate Periodicals section which 
will house about 20,000 periodicals and will provide reading space to 
about a hundred readers. The new building is expected to be ready for 
occupation in about a year’s time. Designed by the wel-known Architect 
Mr. Wood the new building is planned to offer all the modern ameni- 
ties in the library. 





Books Of Special Interest To Libraries 
The A. L. A. Cataloguing Rules foruthor & Title A Entries, (2nd edition), 


the long-awaited code of cataloguing practice, is now available to Lib- 
rarians. This js the revision of the 1941 preliminary edition for which 
the Division of Cataloguing and Classification was responsible. Clara 
Beetle is the editor. --American Library Association, 1949. 288p. $ 5.00. 


A National Plan for Public Library Service, }y Carleton B. Joeckel and 
Amy Winslow, with a Chapter by Lowell Martin.—A. L, A. 1948. 168p. 
$3.00. “A Concrete plan to provide public library service in every 
community and rural area inthe country is put forward... It would be 
hard to conceive ofa more ehallengingand far sighted approach to the 
problem. No one coneerned with books and ideas should miss it’’.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Youth, Communication and Libraries, edited by Frances Hene, Alice 
Brooks Ruth Ersted. A.L. A. 1949. $3.50. 
“Librarians willbe quick to recognize the signficance of this vital and 
forward —looking publication”. —Christine Gilbert. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Village Libraries and Reading Rooms 


The Government of Bombay will not in future recognise the distin- 
ction between small and big villages in the matter of grant-in-aid to 
village libraries and reading rooms. All such recognised libraries will be 
treated alike and each of them paid a grant of Rs. 50, or two thirds of 
the actual expenditure, whichever is less, in the first year of its existence. 
The necessary amendment to the rules for registration of and grant-in-aid 
to villlage libraries and reading rooms under the scheme of Social Educa- 
tion has been made. 


Hitherto, libraries and reading rooms in small villages were entitled 
for a grant of Rs. 30, or two-thirds of the actual expenditure, whichever 
is less, and those in big villages Rs. 50, or two-thirds of the actual 
expenditure, whichever is less, in the first year of their existence. 

We are painfully surprised to learn that the Government of East 
Bengal have forfeited certain books bearing on partition of India, inclu- 
ding Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s remarkable publication ‘India Divided’ and 
its Bengali rendering entitled ‘Khandita Bharat’. The division of India 
is no longer politically a live issue and all its interest now consists in the 
histrorical and academic aspects of the question. So far specially as 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s book is concerned, it is written in an utterly pas- 
sionless and almost cold style, which precludes the possibility of its being 
inflammatory in any way. The East Bengal Government’s action against 
this book is an open affront to an eminent Indian. Other books forfeitetd 
are; The Tragedy of Jinnah, by Kailash Chander and The House that 
Jinnah Built, by B.G. Kanshik. 


Library of Gandhian Literature 


A permanent library of “Gandhian literature’ is proposed to be 
opened in Rajahmundry Commercial Museum as part of the programme 
for the Gandhi Week commencing on September 23, according to the 
organisers of the week. An exhibition of “Gandhian literature’ is also 
to be held during the week. 


The 81 day “Akhanda Sutra Yagnam” (continuous spinning prog- 
ramme) which commenced here on July 13 to commemorate the 81st 
birthday of Mahatma Gandhi, will terminate on October 2. 


Acharya Vinobha Bhave will inaugurate: in Andhra_ constructive 
workers’ conference here on October 1 and Mr. T. Prakasam, former 
Premier of Madras, will preside over it. 

Exhibition of Gandhian Literature 

To acquaint the people of India with the principles and ideology of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a mobile exhibition of Gandhian literature is proposed. 
Two trains—one broad gauge and the other metre gauge—with ten 
coaches each, will start on October 2 next, the birthday of Mahtama 
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Gandhi, carrying Gandhian literature and posters on a country—wide 
tour. The posters and literature will be exhibited in the language of the 
province in which the train is halting. 


A Valuable Collection of Antiques 


The treasure left behind by the late Nawab Salar Jung, consisting of 
one of the world’s richest collections of rare antiques, a library of English 
and Persian books and manuscripts valued at Rs. 50,000,000 has been 
locked and sealed by the military Government of Hyderabad, and will 
probably become a national possession, as the Nawab has no heirs to 
claim them. 


India— Open General License for Books 

Books have been brought under the new open General Licence No. 
XV issued by the Government of India on May 19th, 1949. This means 
that book imports into India will go on exactly as before without break 
and without restriction. 


This information comes from the Advisory Committee in India, and 
is confirmed by India House in London. 


Unesco Book Coupons 


UNESCO has started a Book Coupon Scheme with a view to enab- 
ling soft currency areas to make their essential purchases of books from 
hard currency areas without paying for them in hard currency. India 
has been allotted $15,000 worth of coupons for the present. The Ministry 
of Education is administering the scheme and universities and scientific 
organisations have been requested to tak2 advantage of these coupons. 
The Government of India propose to request UNESCO for additional 
coupons on the basis of requirements in the country. 


National Library, Calcutta 


At the suggestion of Prof. Renou, Professor of Sanskrit, University 
of Paris, the Government of India propose to have records prepared of 
the intonations of Vedic Chant according to the representatives of the 
main schools of the Vedas, Viz., Rig, Yajur and Sama. Sets will be 
stocked in the National Library, Calcutta, and supplied to the University 
of Paris. These records will serve as a basis for valuable exchange with 
the important libraries of the world. 


Library of Congress Adds More Indian Music 


It was announced early in June 1949 that Library of Congress, 
Washington, has added a collection of more than 1,000 disks of recorded 
Indian Music, which is regarded as the most outstanding collection in 
the United States. This collection has been made mostly by the efforts 
of Dr. Horace Poleman, expert on Indian Music and Chief of South Asian 
Division of the Library’s Orientalia Section. The collection includes 
folk music, dramatic performances and dance, ballads, religious chants, 
and collection of records for children. 
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The Library is interested in making recordings of voices of Indians 
visiting Washington. ; 


Study of Modern India’s Problems Pushed 


The Institute of Pacific Relations has published numerous books and 
painphlets on India and sponsored discussion conferences on India with 
the idea of developing the necessary research on the social and_ political 
problems of modern India. 


The Watumull Foundation, incorporated by Gobindram J. Watumull 
to bring outstanding Indian graduate students to the United States for 
study and to promote cultural relations between India and the United 
States, has awarded a number of scholarships and teaching fellowships. 
Recipients of teaching fellowships give a course on India or Asia at 
American universities to which they are appointed. 


Collections in some American libraries of Indian materials are exten- 
sive, Poleman reports, particularly as far as literary collections are 
concerned. The Library of Congress has acquired a number of new 
books and has completed preliminary cataloguing of its own Edition of 
Tibetan Tanjur and Kanjur. If addition to its own collection of Indian 
books, manuscripts and recorded music, the Library of Congress has 
microfilms of all known important Indic manuscripts privately owned 
in the United States. 


Indian collections are exhibited by major American museums. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Poleman notes, has a pillared hall from a 
temple at Madura. The State Museum at Trenton, New Jersey, exhibited 
the arts of India from 1500 B.C. tothe late 19th century in 1944 and 
published a monograph description of the exhibition. 


Visual Education 


The Mysore Government have sanctioned a Rs. 3 lakh scheme for 
imparting visual education in the middle and high schools in the State. 
It is proposed to start 18 centres spread all over the State. Each centre 
will be provided with a well-equipped library of instructional films and a 
16 m. m. projector. The entire cost of the equipment will be borne by 
the Government. It is proposed to levy a fee of Rs. 1/8 on each pupil in 
high schools and Re. 1 in middle schools towards the scheme. The 
Government propose to extend the scheme at the rate of ten schools at 
a time. 


Educational Films 


To promote the use of audio-visual aids for instruction in schools as 
well as for social education, the Ministry of Education has set up a 
Central Films Library and an Audio—Visual Education Unit. With a 
view to encourage commercial concerns undertaking the production of 
educational films, a panel of experts is being set up which will scrutinise 
the script of any film before production whenever requested. 
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Documentary Films 


“Freedom marches on”, is the tittle of a Documentary released by 
the Films Division of the Government of India alk over the country on 
the occasion of the second anniversary of the country’s independence. 


The Documentary presents to the public a pictorial chronology of 
events during the two years of freedom 1n the various fields such as 
rehabilitation, food, industry, river valley projects, defence, foreign 
relations and labour welfare. 


Five films from India will be among the 150 from 25 countries to be 
shown at the third lnternational Festival of Documentary Films which 
will be held from August 21 to September 11 as part of the 1949 Edin- 
burg Festival. These films—“Saga in Stone” “Handicrafts of India’’ 
“Sindri Project’’, “Country Craft” and “Tree of Wealth’’—are representa- 
tive of India’s work in the documentary field. 


A number of technicolour films, of great educative value, have been 
collected in the Central Film Library, formed due to the efforts of the 
Dupty Director of Education, Shri S. K. Ghosh. 


Shri Manbodhan Lal, Officer on Special Duty, “Shikhsha” is taking 
steps to prepars other films,, which will be supplied to the Deputy 
Directors to be shown in the educational institutions in their respective 
regions. 

Shri Srivastava proposes to prepare a film soon showing how a 
daily newspaper is produced in all its stages. 


Public library of the Anjuman Tarqgqi — Urdu, Pakistan 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, performed 
the opening ceremony of the new Public Library of the Anjuman 
Tarqqi-i-Urdu, Pakistan on Sept. 19th in Karachi, amidst a distinguished 
gathering. 


Stating that the Government would do everything for the advance- 
ment of Urdu. The Prime Minister reiterated that Urdu—and Urdu alone- 
is our national language and this is the only language which, in the 
present conditions and circumstances, deserves to be made the lingua 
franca of Pakistan. 


Moyiscow-Largest Book Publishing Center in World 


Moscow is the largest book publishing centre in the world. Two 
thirds of all the books and pamphlets published in the Soviet capital. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies of books are dispatched daily. from the 
book warehouses of Moscow to all centres of the country. 


Work has now commenced in Moseow on the construction of a 
Central Book dispatch office, which when it begins to operate will handle 
annually more than 200 million copies of books. All the chief processes 
in the delivery and dispatch of books are being mechanised and a special 
branch railway line is being laid to connect the dispatching office. 
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Exchange of Publications 


UNESCO proposes to publish a Manual on the International Excha- 
nge of Publieations which will include, as an annex, a list of institutions 
willing to exchange either their own publications or other publications 
which they have regularly at their disposal. All libraries which have 
so far not sent to UNESCO details of their exchange material are urged 
immediately to communicate with UNESCO Clearing House for Publi- 
cations, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris, 16e. 


The British National Bibliography 


A Central Cataloguing Service, through the British Museum, will 
start in January, 1950. This is a development which all who work 
among books, and particularly the library world, have long awaited. 


The British National’ Bibliography will comprise a weekly book 
list, classified under Dewey headings, printed on one side of the leaf 
only. An Annual Volume of 1,880 pages will provide a permanent 
record of every book which comes within the scope of the Bibliography. 


The weekly list will record the average of 300 new books and 
new editions as they are received by the Copyright office of the British 
Museum, and special steps are being taken to ensure that books reach 
the Copyright office promptly. The weekly list will thus bea really 
effective list of the week’s book output. 


The size of the weekly list will average 64 Demy Octavo pages, 
printed on one side of the leaf to factlitate the cutting out and pasting up 
of the entries on library catalogue cards if desired. 


The Council of the British Nationa] Bibliography regard this as only 
the beginning of their Central Cataloguing Service. They are fully 
alive to possible future developments, but wish to emphasise that the, 
success of this present venture, and any expansion of the service 
depend entirely upon the response and support of libraries and the book 
trade all over the world. Upon this they confidently rely. As the 
Council is a non profit-making body, subscribers are assured that any 
excess of income over expenditure will be returned to them by way of 
improved service or reduction of subscription rates. 


Annual Subscription to one copy of the Weekly Book Lists (with 
monthly author indexes) and one copy of the cloth-bound Annual 
Volume : £12 net per annum. 


Orders for the British National Bibliography should be addressed to 
J. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., 13 Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Conducted by A.C. Bhatia 


Encyclopedia of Criminology, 

Edited by Vermon C. Branham, M. D., and Samuel B. Kutash, Ph.D. 
527p. New York: Philosophical Library. $12.00 

It is really a comprehensive work dealing with every problem of 
crime and criminality. Every concept and theory concerning criminolo- 
gy asa science has been covered ina remarkable manner with elucida- 
tions that are wonderful for their clarity and vision. This is more than 
a collection. It isa treatise on the science itself, preparing the reader 
to widen his knowledge of the subject. It is a perfect book for students, 
lawyers, police, courts, prison authorities, Governments, Psychologists, 
Psychiatrists, Physicians, Sociologists, and various institutions dealing 
with criminals and crime. 


The reviewer did some research work asa Punjab University Re- 
search Scholar in the problem of Beggary and came across new types 
of crime, which, he is afraid, are missing in this collection. Perhaps it 
is because those crimes are confined to India (and now Pakistan too) due 
to primitive religious influences and social backwardness, and the authors 
confined themselves to the European field only. This lacuna may be re- 
moved in subsequent editions. The underworld of beggars is the world 
of strange criminals. 


The Philosophical Library, however, has done a great service to the 
readers by bringing out this volume. No one ean get a better and clear 
understanding of the subject in any other contribution. It is a book of 
rare and permanent value. The entire structure of criminology has been 
so admirably outlined in a brief manner. The style is excellent for its 
profundity and lucidity. It is a book for every home and library since, it is 
the most vital contribution that has yet been made to the science of crimi- 
nology without any bias or favour. It is a treasure-house of knowledge. 

Among the Great, 


By Dilip Kumar Roy. Introduction by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 291p. 
Bombay: Nalanda Publications. 1949. Rs. 5/4. 


This is a beautiful record of the author’s correspondence and conver- 


sations with Romain Rolland, Mahatma Gandhi, Bertrand Russell, 
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Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo. He blends together the anci- 
ent aiid new wisdom of India embracing the East and the West, produc- 
ing a harmonious whole with the artist’s skill. He unfolds through them 
the universal philosophy of love for mankind and universal values that 
create man’s inierestin man. The Divine spirit that dominates us today, 
(as it yesterday) goads the author on to come to grips with the forces 
of reality and seek justice against exploitation meanness of the few. 
He draws on the wealth of experiences of the great personalities and 
shows how theirs was a triumph of character. 


It is a remarkable book which impresses the reader deeply. It guides, 
encourages and sympathises with the people who, in the midst of diffi- 
culties, forget their cherished goal in life. 


The Romance of Scientific Bee-Keeping, 

By Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta. Illustrated. 461p. Calcutta: Khadi 
Pratisthan, Rs. 7/-. 

The author is successful in convincing the reader that “bee-keeping 
is a romantic craft” and must be pursued scientifically. It provides ample 
knowledge for the beginners anda vast field for research fora serious 
student of the “Science of Bee-keeping.”’ 


The reviewer was little interested in bee-keeping, but after finishing 
the book, he felt that he could indulge in bee-keeping with pleasure and 
earn his honey, health and wealth. 


The reader will find in this booka careful conglomeration of know- 
ledge about bee-keeping, properly arranged and beautifully explained, 
excelling many foreign publications. We commend this work to all those 
who are interested in scientific bee-keeping. 

Alpona, 


By Tapan Mohan Chatterji, with Notes by Tarak Chandra Das. 
1948. 62p. Bombay : Orient Longmans Ltd. Rs. 3/- 


This is a beautiful book as well asa very informative and of delight- 
ful reading. It is presented to the English-reading public with a short 
account of one of the traditional arts of Bengal -the decoration of 
floors, walls and door-posts with gay patterns by the girls of the 
household at times of festival. 
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The art of Alpona is inspired by the popular religious festivals and 
indeed it is the essential part of them - a brief description of some of the 
more important of the Vratas may be of interest to the readers of 
this book. 


The author had the unique opportunity of studying the subject 
Alpona in Santinekatan, which is probably the only place in India 
where it is included in the curriculum of studies. For several years he 
travelled through various out-of-the-way villages and provincial towns 
to collect specimens of Alpona the designs of which vary from place 
to place. 


The book itself is attractively designed and the illustrations which 
are mostly taken from the collection of Abanindranath Tagore are of 
excellent quality. 


The Subhash I Knew, 
By Dilip Kumar Roy. 224p. Bombay : Nalanda Publications. Rs. 5/4. 


Shri Dilip Kumar Roy, of Aurobindo Ashram, describes the various 
facets of Subhash’s life which he saw personally. He is led to the 
conclusion that the “like of him was seldom seen in my life of varied 


b J 


experience’. The book brings the reader very close to the great leader of 
India and leaves a vacuum of an unfulfilled desire and aspiration - that 
Subhash should have been alive today ; that the country shuld have 


been in his hands to steer clear of the quagmire of politics. 


The book should inspire our younger generation. The author has 
given us in a logical and careful study the results of his years of 
acquaintance with Subhashand his way of living. His treatment is 
scholarly and interesting. 


Life and Myself, 
By Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. Vol. 1. 222p. Bombay: Nalanda 
Publications. Rs. 6 12. 


The reviewer has met the author and seen him as a great Poet and 
Artist — a Dancer and a Musician from very close quarters. He inter- 
viewed him once for a Lahore daily newspaper. His life then inspired 
and surprised many. Today his life-story does the same. Though in this 


volume, the story ends, with an account of his journey ‘homeward 
from Berlin, yet it is **s sss ++ the story «.. se see 
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the story of the activities of oneof our armous men. It is a treat to 
listen to him and joy to read his writings for their wealth, width and 


wisdom. Very few modern Indian writers can excel him. 


In this volume he keeps up his reputation asa fine literary crafts- 
man, affording an opportunity in good reading. One of India’s most emi- 
nent authors and critics he guides us through his own destiny, pleasures 
and vicissitudes of life and foolishness and madness of the world. 


Non Violence : The invincible power, 
By Arun Chandra Das Gupta. 130p. (2nd ed.) Calcutta: Khadi 
Pratisthan. Rs. 1/8. 


2 still feel that non-violence has a definite place in the armoury 
of nations if properly used. The mad race for possession of atomic 
bombs would lead us nowhere. Gandhiji’s lead alone can save this 
world from extinction. The author has tried to simplify the subject of 
non-violence for general readers, in a simple manner. He goes back to 
the Aryan rule and gives a historical growth of the conception of 
non-violence comparing it with that of Socialism and Communism. The 
arguments advanced are sound and weigh with the reader to assess 
the sigaificance of the weapon of non-violence in the context of world 
forces today and the new set-up in demoeratic and communistic countries. 


Hindi ki Patra Patrikayen 
Edited by Akhil Vinoy andG. D. Varma ‘Chanchal,’ Pilani : Hindi 
Shitya Samiti. Birla College, Pilani : Rs. 3/8. 


The above directory of Hindi Journals was compiled at the ins- 
tance and in aceordance withthe instructions of Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and Lt. Comd. Sukhdev Pande, Secretary, Birla Education Trust, Pilani. 
lt is dedicated to the memory of the late Mahadev Desai who was 


an out-standing journalist and writer of his day. 


The book gives quite a comprehensive list of dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies, quarterlies and other journals in Hindi witha descriptive 
note on each of them... In the beginning of the book there is a useful 
article entitled “Editor's Chair’ by Dr. Basudev Sharan Agrawal, 
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Curator, Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi. The preface 
by Prof. K. L. Sahal running upto 40 pages of the book gives the 
history of Hindi journalism which is about 125 years old. The preface 
has indeed enhanced the value of the book and will be read with in- 
terest by laymen and scholars alike. In the end there are useful 
appendices giving the list of old and current journals in alphabetical 
order. The editors have taken great pains in classifying the journals 
on scientific lines under various heads such as political, scientifie, 
historical, religious, cultural, literary and the like. Every library 
worth the name must preserve this book which is at once a history and 
directory of Hindi journals. It is a unique attempt of its kind and 
must needs commend itself to all who are in any way interested in 
Hindi journalism. Whenever an exhaustive survey of Hindi journalism 
is made, this book will always serve as a useful pioneering work in 
this direction. 


Introduction to Comparative Mysticism, 
By Jacques De Marquette. New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. 
229 p. $3.75 


This book should be particularly valuable for the serious seekers 
after essential truths. It goes further than comparative religion in 
concentrating on the vital aspect of the great religions, their mystical 
doctrines and their account of the human soul andof the process of 
its apotheosis. Its searching analysis of the teachings of Hinduism, 


Buddhism, including Lamaism and Zen, Hebrew mysticism, the Or- 
phics, Pythagoreans, Platonists and Neo-Platonists of Greece, Christian 


mystics and mystical theology, and of the beauty-loving Sufis of Islam, 
will help one to understand the importance of spiritual experiences 
and to appreciate their testimony as to the transcendent fields of 
human consciousness. 


Dr. de Marquette has madea real contribution to the subject by 
showing how the universal aspects of mysticism can be interpreted in 
the light ofthe new psychology and cosmo-physies, and what indi- 
eations they give on the structure of the non-material universe. 
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The Small Sects in America, 
By Elmer T. Clark. (A New, Completely Revised and Enlarged Edition). 
Nashville 2, Tennesse : Abingdon—Cokesbury Press. 1949. 256p. $3.00. 


This fascinating study of the two hundred small religious bodies 
in the United States is a completely revised and enlarged edition. To 
the years of exhaustive study and research underlying his original 
volume, Dr. Clark has added extensive further investigation, bringing 
allhis information up to date and including many groups which have 
developed since the publication of the first edition. The result is an 
authentic, detailed, highly informative examination of the small sects 
today—their psychological and historical background, their peculiar 
doctrines and practices, and the reason for their divergence from the 
main current of religious life. 

The book discusses such little-known groups as Jehovah’s Witnes- 


ses, Church of the Nazarene, Negro Charismatic Sects. House of 
David, Mennonites, Christadelphians, The Great I AM, and many 


others. Invaluable for reference and for a complete picture of the fas- 
test growing segment of organized religion in America. 
Check Lists of United Nations Documents 
United Nations. Divisions of Library Services. Pt. 4, No. 1, Trustee- 
ship Council, 1947-48, Ist and 2nd Sessions, $1.50 ; 
Pt. 4, No. 2, Trusteeship Council, 3rd Session, $1.00: 


Pt. 5, No. 1. Economic and Social Council, 1946-47, lst to 5th 
Sessions, $5.00; 


Pt. 6H, No 1, Fiscal Commission, 1947-48, Ist Session. 50 Cents. 
United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y., 1949. (Four Parts, published 
separately). 


Mr. N. M. Winton, Chief, Documents Index Unit, United Nations 
Division of Library Services is responsible for producing this useful 
reference work for the use of scholars, readers and librarians. These 
four volumes of indexes have been proposed as a part of scheme for 
publishing a complete list of all United Nations Documents. Such 
publications in the fields of knowledge will always prove invaluable to 
bibliographers and researeh workers. The funds have been contributed 
by both The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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An International Bibliography on Atomic Energy, Vol. L., is a selective 
list of the vast amount of literature that has appeared on the political, 
economic and social aspects of the problem. In undertaking this project, 
the Secretariat feels that it is making a small contribution towards 
“extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific informa- 
tion for peaceful ends’, which is one of the tasks with which the first- 
session of the General Assembly charged the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The items included have been selected with a view to their 
quality and continuing value. Original sources bave been given wher- 
ever possible, but reprints have also b2en listed in many cases for the 
convenience of the readers. The book is priced at 50 Cents by the 
Atomic Energy Commission Group of the U.N. Department of Security 
Council Affairs, Lake Success. New York. 


Maps, Their Care, Repair and Preservation in Libraries is the title 
of a new publication of the Library of Congress. The manual, prepared 
by Mrs. Clara Egil LeGear, discusses basic techniques for unwrapping, 
unrolling, fillimg and handling maps, and the care and treatment of old 
atlases, maps, globes and relief models. It includes also a detailed section 
on “Mounting and Reconditioning Maps,” and another on “Map Filling 


Equipment.” 


Mrs. LeGear’s Manual, the most complete study prepared to date on 
the technical problems facing map custodians, will meet a long-felt need 
for such a guide. Itcomprises 46 pages in multilith reproduction and 


is for sale at 30 cents per copy. 


Fifth Edition of Subject Headings 


The appearance of the fifth edition of Subject Headings Used in the 
Dictionary of Catalogues of the Library of Congress, will be welcomed by 
thousands of librarians and indexers, for whom it is a basic work of refe- 
rence. It includes more than 37,124 headings, over 37,000 references to 
related headings, over 21,000 references from synonyms to the form of 
headings chosen. In addition, there are over 1,200 notes to explain the 
distinctions to be drawn between related headings and, in general, to 


define the scope of the headings. Price $6.50 a copy. 
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Technical & Research Libraries 
THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 
DECEMBER, 1949 


WILL Include Articgls News & Notes On :— 


Technical & Research Libraries in India & Pakistan 
Technical Books : 1948—49 

Publishers of Scientific & Technical Books 
Purchasing Guide for Libraries 


* * * * * 


THE Book Section offers brief, comprehensive notes covering Books 3 
in General, Philosophy, Riligion, Sociology, Scientific and 
Technical, Literature, History and World Affairs, keeping stu- 
dents librarians and research workers informed about the latest 
publications. 


* * * * + 


BY Ordering or Renewing Your Subscription Now, You will have 
access promptly to the important material appearing in each 
issue and also escape the danger of being unable to obtain 
back Numbers which You may particularly desire. 


* * * * * 
Subscription: Rs. 8/8/— A Year—Foreign—$3.50 or 16Sh. 
Scale of charges for Advertisement— Please Address to the Manager. 





Fifth Year 
PRIZE RS. 7OO/— 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


Friends of the Good Parents Association have contributed Hundred of 
Rupees towards the Contest 
The Contest will deepen the friendship uniting the population of 


India, Pakistan, Burma & Ceylon. It will honor young leaders of 
thought who show ability to deal with the problems of population. 


The Essay may be written on Family Planning plus any other topic 
or topics related to population. A Young Educator, Doctor, or 
Economist may pursue research for years with assurance that his or 
her findings can be entered in the Contest. 


For a List of Topics including further information, Please Address to 


The Editor. INDIAN LIBRARIAN, Talbot House, The Mall, SIMLA. 





Printed at the Khalsa Printing Press, 36, Central Hotel, Simla, by Sant Ram Bhatia, 
& Published by him from the Talbot House, The Mall, Simla, India. 
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BOOKS IN SEARCH OF READERS 


Nalanda Publications, Bombay 
AMONG THE GREAT, By Dilip Kumar Roy : Conversations 


with Romain Rolland, Mahatma Gandhi, Bertrand Russell, 
Rabindranath. Tagore, Shri Aurobindo. Introduction - by 
Sir Radhakrishnan. Rs, 5/ 4 


INDIAN CAVALCADE, By Bhabani Bhattacharya: The author 


narrates from the panoramic history of India incidents from 
the time of King Vikrama to the recent historieevents. . Rs. 6/12 


LIFE AND MYSELF, By Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. 
The autobiography of the poet. Rs. 
EMINENT INDIANS, By D.B. Dhanapala: Lively and 
penetrating character sketches of prominent citizens of India 
in different walks of life. Rs. 
THE SUBHASHI KNEW, 2, Dilip Kumar Roy : The best and 
intimate picture of Subhash’s mind and work with many 
photographs. Rs. 
Khadi Pratisthan Publications, Calcutta 


THE COW IN INDIA, By Satish Chandra Das Gupta. 
Foreward written by Mahatma Gandhi. 2 Vols. The book 
discusses Breeding, Economics and Nutrition, Dairy indus- 
tries, Physiology, Diseases and treatment of the Cow. 
Thought provoking practical Monograph and is an invaluable 
companion for every cow-owner, dairy-owner village-worker, 
and veterinary doctor. s. 

HOME AND VILLAGE DOCTOR, 

By Satish Chandra Das Gupta. 2nd ed. Rs. 
THE ROMANCE OF SCIENTIFIC BEE—KEEPING, 

By Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta. Rs. 

Indian Nationa! Congress Publications, New Delhi 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION, 

By Dr. N. V Rajkumar. Rs, 2/14 
INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES, By Dr. N. V. Rajkumar. Rs, 2/8 
ONE YEAR OF FREEDOM, By Dr. N. V. Rujkumar. Rs, 2/12 

United Nations Publications, Lake Success, N. Y. 

HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 51.00 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 


THE FAR EAST. 
Philosophical Library Publications, New York. 
INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE MYSTICISM, 
By J. De Marquette. $3.75 


TEARS & LAUGHTER (Enlarged 2nd Ed ) 
Edited By M. lL. Wolf. Khalil Gibran. ¢2.75 


DECADENCE, 3B, C.E. M. Joad. $4.75 
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